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"The Second Immediacy or Semblant Consciousness," in which we 
are told how, in the play-consciousness, after the first immediacy has 
been destroyed there is a new unity, and how the attributes of conscious- 
ness at this stage of knowledge are in truth aesthetic ; *' Dualistic Character 
of Reflective Experience," in which it is pointed out that neither the 
intellectualistic nor the voluntaristic psychology can exhaust experience ; 
"The ./Esthetic as a Hyper- Logical Experience," in which the attempt 
is made to show that "the aesthetic experience represents a mode of mental 
determination in which these two types of meaning are reconciled and: 
thus unified and completed." Thus he believes that he has shown that the 
aesthetic and the epistemological consciousness have correlated stages in 
their development, and that, when the highest stage of reflective thought is 
reached, in which an irreducible dualism remains, the aesthetic ideal enables 
thought to transcend this dualism and to find the requisite unity. 

In Part II, to use the author's own language, "an attempt is made to 
trace the development of thought with reference to the rise and develop- 
ment alike of the Epistemological and the ./Esthetic, together with the use 
made of the ./Esthetic Consciousness as the organ of world unification and 
interpretation." Thus, in this part of the work he is interested to point 
out how philosophic thought in its development has exemplified the same 
order and relation which he has already outlined. 

His thesis, so far as it points to a relation between the aesthetic and the 
epistemological consciousness, is valid. His analysis, however, is not clear- 
cut ; the constructive part is too much obscured by reference to various 
opinions which he criticises and evaluates and by a lack of logical order 
in details. The discussion of the historical part is marred by its own 
comprehensiveness. Since the aesthetic and the epistemological con- 
sciousness are both a part of the developing mind, they will necessarily 
show certain similarities and correlated stages. But analogies are but 
doubtful forms of argument, interesting and suggestive though they may 
be. Dr. Furry has pointed out certain analogies in philosophic thought 
between these two aspects of consciousness, but he has failed to show that 
this order is inevitable and why it must be so. 

Halbert Hains Britan. 
Bates College. 

Beyond Good and Evil : Prelude to a Philosophy of the Future. By 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Authorized translation by Helen Zimmern. 
Edinburgh and London, T. N. Foulis ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1907. — pp. xv, 268. 

The marked influence exerted upon European thought during the last 
twenty years by the writings of Friedrich Nietzsche, renders it almost im- 
perative that the English-speaking world should be provided with a trans- 
lation of at least the more important of his books. Some time ago an at- 
tempt was made to publish a complete translation of the whole series, but 
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lack of funds prevented the appearance of more than two or three vol- 
umes. It is therefore a matter for congratulation that the publication of 
the others is now made possible and is begun with Miss Helen Zimmern's 
translation of Jenseits von Gut und Base. This book was first published 
at Nietzsche's own expense in September, 1886, and is one of the most im- 
portant of those belonging to the third period. Taken together with its 
successor, Zur Genealogie der Moral, it gives the more sober version of 
the ethical theories embodied in Also sprach Zarathustra. Here one finds 
the essential characteristics of both the negative and the positive aspects of 
Nietzsche's doctrine. The current moral ideals are stigmatized as the 
weak and morbid views of slaves and are given a rather fanciful historical 
derivation ; while, as opposed to them, Nietszche expounds the morality of 
the masters, which consists in a healthy and vigorous self-assertion without 
the decadent altruistic taint necessarily belonging to the ideas of the crowd. 
The translation is in most respects all that could be desired. The au- 
thor has evidently endeavored to keep as closely as possible to the original 
text, and in doing so has perhaps sacrificed something of literary grace to 
accuracy of statement, but under such circumstances that is rather a virtue 
than a fault. One must regret, however, the occasional use of such terms 
as ' scientifically ' (p. 182) and * scientificalness ' (p. 248). They could 
certainly be avoided, and they mar the effect of an excellent piece of work. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 
Wells College. 

The Philosophy of Common Sense. By Frederic Harrison. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1907. — pp. xxxvi, 418. 

In this volume the veteran champion of Positivism brings together a 
number of essays and addresses written, and in many cases published, by 
him during a long course of years, — some having appeared in periodicals, 
or been read before the Metaphysical Society, in the early seventies. As 
Mr. Harrison has remained uninfluenced in his philosophy by writers of 
the present or the immediately preceding generation, no difference of atti- 
tude or view between his earlier and his later utterances is discernible ; he 
has the courage to avow himself a "Mid- Victorian," and it is as such that 
he must be regarded as a philosopher. In reference to metaphysics he 
writes : ** I hold that the substantial truth of the matter may be found in 
the works of Spencer, Mansel, Mill, Lewes, and Comte." Hence, as we 
read his praise of Lewes' s History of Philosophy, or his discussion of Hux- 
ley's Agnosticism, or his criticism from the Comtean standpoint of the 
Hegelian Absolute, we seem to be listening to an echo of " far-off things 
and battles long ago." Mr. Harrison can hardly complain of this ; he 
himself is at pains to show that the human mind will at one period regard 
as vital and essential the very problems which at another time and under 
different conditions will cease altogether to engross its energies or engage 
its attention. Some such change has taken place in the last half century ; 



